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The British often express surprise at the importance of myth in French theatre. Perhaps 
what is really odd is the absence of myth in English drama. For both myth and theatre are 
forms of metaphor. They provide ways of exploring abstract idea about the world around us 
and of expressing metaphysical beliefs in a tangible form. That form is stylised: it uses 
actions and characters as images, not as copies of everyday 'reality 1 . The idea that the 
theatre should be 'realistic' in the sense that it should give the audience a feeling of looking 
through a glass wall onto people and actions which mirror the world outside the stage, 
belongs only to the second half of the nineteenth century. It rests on the belief that reality is 
a series of facts which can be fully described and therefore reproduced. 

Such a belief, though it has been the basis for powerful drama, puts an unnatural constraint 
on the theatre. It reduces it to the reproduction of the particular (Russian drawing-rooms in 
the 1890s or English kitchens in the 1950s) and it makes no use of the fact that what 
happens on the stage is an illusion. Mythological drama, by contrast, deals in the general 
and adapts the ritual element of performance to its own ends. In that sense tragedy, 
mediaeval mystery plays, symbolist drama, even much of what has been labelled Absurdist 
and Expressionist theatre all have far more in common with one another than they do with 
'realistic' drama. 

At this point you may reasonably ask how, if what I have said is true, we are to account for 
the range of uses to which French dramatists have put myths. If all myths are generalising, 
why are the ends to which Racine puts his myths demonstrably different from those of 
Anouilh? Flow can we explain the fact that dramatists with exactly opposite views of the 
theatre use myth - sometimes indeed the same myth? 

Absolute truths 

Myth embodies forces greater than the individuals who are exposed to them. When 
translated into literature these forces are clearly recognisable to the audience or reader as 
independent of specific characters, situations, places or moments in history. So, the 
Flippolytus/Phaedra myth is not just a story about a step-mother who fancies her stepson 
and turns nasty when he rejects her. Nor is the Antigone myth simply a tale about a wicked 
tyrant and a brave girl who would rather die than compromise her principles. Both myths 
are symbolic representations of the inescapable effects of a conflict of values. 



Myths are in fact about absolute truths as envisaged by the society which produces them. 
As such they are easily assimilated by other societies which accept the concept of absolute 
truth. Hence Racine's plays incorporate the 'absolute' function of myth wholesale. Because 
of their combination of antiquity (theme) and the seventeenth century (manners) and their 
use of a neutral single setting, they are suitable 'outside' time and place. An individual 
director may decide to stage a given play in a particular period and setting to bring out 
certain qualities of that play, as has recently been done in the case of the 1920s Phedre 
produced at the National Theatre. But it is precisely the internal timelessness of the play 
which permits such an interpretation. 

Within this timeless framework the images of the myths are used by Racine to express 
'truths' which transcend individual characters and actions. It is not really significant whether 
we take these absolutes to mean genuine external forces or inner, psychological drives. The 
fact that Phedre is 'La fille de Minos et de Pasiphae' could be read either as indicating the 
importance of predestination as a force in human life or as symbolic of the power of 
inherited factors in human emotional patterns. In both cases what is important is that the 
playwright presents the human condition as something fixed and definable, which can be 
expressed through the eternally valid symbols of the myth. 

Instability and inversion 

But myth can also be made theatrically viable in a society for which absolutes have no 
further meaning. In twentieth century French drama the notion of transcendent truths has 
largely disappeared, as contemporary philosophers have become increasingly insistent on 
the instability of human perceptions and values. Only Jean Cocteau, in La Machine infernate 
uses myth to suggest a form of inevitability comparable to the old concept of fate. Other 
dramatists replace the triumph of fate over ordinary human desires with a dialogue of 
conflicting but equal forces. In Anouilh's Antigone Creon is a ruler who has to deal with the 
realities of the world, and Antigone is an idealist who rejects the idea of finding personal 
satisfaction in life at the expense of moral compromise. Neither side is right. Both positions 
are ostensibly presented as inevitable. 

Interestingly, then, the world-views of Racine and Anouilh are diametrically opposed. 
Racinian heroes and heroines are what God has made them. Anouilh's main characters take 
up quite arbitrary positions: Antigone chooses her exemplary role rather than accept the 
meaninglessness of a life without moral absolutes which Creon's pragmatic compromises 
reveal. What happens is that in modern French plays myth is used to deny its own premises. 
The symbolic strength of the myth is turned against itself. 


What allows an author to get away with using myth in this inverted fashion? The answer is: 
a reliance on what the audience already knows about the myth. Because we expect myths 



to demonstrate absolutes and to represent the fixed nature of man and the universe, the 
effect is all the greater when they demonstrate the divided nature of the universe and the 
absence of absolutes. The method is not in itself revolutionary. After all, if Aeschylus and 
Racine restate a myth, and Sophocles and Giraudoux debate a myth, what does Euripides do 
if not, like Anouilh, deflate a myth? 

Changing focus 

How is this sense of overthrown expectation achieved? In the case of such stories as those 
of Hippolytus, Electra and Antigone we are dealing with the reworking of myth in the light of 
the plays of Sophocles, Euripides and Seneca. In the case of such myths as those of 
Andromache or Orpheus the same constraints do not apply. But with both classes of myth, 
since the audience knows the events of the story, the dramatic interest of any play based on 
them does not lie in what happens but in how that action is expressed and interpreted. By 
'how' I do not mean what alterations the playwright makes to the traditional plot. Of course, 
the introduction of a new character, such as Aricie in Phedre, or the changing of a traditional 
'fact', such as the introduction of a political element into the difficulties between Hippolyte 
and his father, has a significant effect on the meaning of the play. Similarly, the suppression 
of the chorus, as in most French reworkings of myths already embodied in classical plays, or 
its reduction to a single character in Antigone , has a significant effect on its form. But what 
counts most are the new emphases that a given author places on aspects of the myth, and 
how he uses the relationship between audience and stage. 

One of the first things to notice is the way in which authors change the focus of a myth. In 
Phedre, for example, Racine has downgraded the characters of Hippolyte and Thesee in 
order to concentrate on the mental world of the heroine, because he is writing a study in 
passion. In Antigone Anouilh goes out of his way to make Creon seem an amiable and 
reasonable man faced with a difficult political situation, and in contrast to make Antigone 
herself willful and naive. Both of these changes help to emphasise the political impasse at 
the heart of the play, which replaces the religious issues raised by Sophocles. 

Adapting the conventions 

But it is not in making such changes of focus in the myths themselves that the playwrights 
primarily disconcert their audience. It is when they make comparable changes in the 
theatrical conventions that they draw attention to the difference between the world of their 
play and those of their predecessors. For obvious reasons this is less true of Racine, who is 
trying to use myth in a way comparable to his models, than of twentieth-century dramatists 
subverting myth. Anouilh's use of comedy in the scenes involving the guards, his constant 
anachronisms and repeated emphasis on the colloquial element in his characters' speech all 
help to give a positively domestic, non-heroic atmosphere to his curious Thebes. 



An audience reacts to these elements in the measure in which they succeed in thwarting its 
expectations of what a play on a mythical theme 'should be'. But this intimate modern 
world is as soundly deflated as the mythological world by Anouilh's constant reference, 
through his dinner-jacketed Chorus, to the literary nature of what is being enacted. 
Antigone, he shows us, is a purely fictional character, and so is Creon's willingness to debate 
with her. Neither his tolerant pragmatism nor her idealism represent absolute values or 
historical possibility. No wonder that the audience at the first run of the play in German- 
occupied Paris found its political implications ambiguous. 

The flexibility of myth as a basis for drama is not confined to matters of content. In fact that 
flexibility is precisely best demonstrated in the adaptability of myth to quite different 
dramatic forms. The ritual element in myth constitutes a stylisation of intellectual elements 
without a necessary decrease in emotional power. French dramatists have tended to 
emphasise either intellectual response or emotional involvement. The plays of Racine 
harness the irrational and poetic elements in myth. Their apparently very logical structures 
are used to convey the breakdown of rationality, and as such have to draw the audience 
into their emotional tangles. Unless an audience is involved in Phedre's dilemma, the play 
fails. 

Anouilh, the most theatrically conscious of modern French playwrights, take the very 
different line of holding his audience at a distance and playing with it, emotionally and 
intellectually. Fie uses myth in the same way that he uses the theme of the theatre itself in 
many of his later plays, to express the arbitrariness of life by emphasising the arbitrariness 
of his medium. The structure of ideas in Antigone favours an intellectual interpretation, the 
poetics of the play favours an emotional solution. But in the last analysis the literariness of 
the play is deliberately self-defeating. It is all like this, the Chorus tells us, because that is the 
way tragedy should be - comfortingly self-justifying and unreal. 

It has not been my intention in this brief article to give a definitive account of either how or 
why French dramatists have used myth. All sorts of sociological arguments about the 
importance of both the classics and philosophy in the French educational system, the 
impact of censorship and the canons of popular taste also have a bearing. And from a 
comparison of one play by each of two dramatists disparate in period and style nothing of 
great significance can be deduced. But it is important to remember that myth in drama in 
the form in which I have examined it is only the tip of an iceberg. Hamlet and Don Juan are 
archetypes of the same sort as Antigone and Phedre: Beckett's Godot has the same status as 
the Gods in Giraudoux's Electro. So, perhaps, has Moscow in Chekov's The Three Sisters. 
Perhaps myth is an essential element in all good drama. 
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